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' Revised and reprinted from OLD & NEW for November, 1873. 



The “Labor Reform" View of Money. 



LIBRARV OB' 

ry.t r:' ‘ 

•O'JKD Cup*"* ' L ^ • ITTIE, 

sa Wiliitm tt . York. 



This edition is better worth reading than the others. 



Any one who reads the public journals may see that many of our best minds 
are busy in trying to solve what is called the money question f and it is begin- 
ning to be admitted that it plays so important a part in society that the laws 
regulating it very materially advance or retard civilization. 

To the laborers of the country it is a matter of vital importance; and by 
laborers we mean especially those whose services are paid for in wages or sala- 
ries. Until these laws are rightly adjusted, labor and capital cannot share in 
their due proportions. The present laws transfer much too large a share to 
those who wield the money of the country. With but few exceptions, those 
who write and talk on this subject take it for granted that the question would 
be solved by a resumption of specie payments, and that it is for the interest of 
the people at large that we should resume. We believe that resumption is un- 
desirable, and that the law which makes gold a legal tender should be repealed. 
Two kinds of legal tender perplex and complicate rather than aid commercial 
transactions. 

“Standard of Value” and “purchasing power of money” are phrases that, 
as they are used, bewilder rather than enlighten. In practice we find that one 
gold dollar at one season will buy one bushel of potatoes, and in another it will 
take two to buy the same quantity. Now which is the standard of value ? The 
gold dollar has lost half its power and is certainly not a Standard (Jf V alue. 
Charles Sears says that “ Use is the Standard of Value.” 

To understand the question we propose to discuss we must bear in mind the 
meanings of the words money, legal tender and currency. 

Money, practically, is the Governmental material or medium used in ex- 
change for anything we wish to buy or sell. A “ legal tender” is what a cred- 
itor is compelled by law to take, and what in turn he can compel others to re- 
ceive when he is a debtor. If this legal tender is also a currency, it adds facility 
to trade. Currency and money are not necessarily the same. Currency includes 
money, but money does not include currency. Currency is also a material used 
in buying and selling. At present we have several kinds, varying in value. The 
“greenbacks” and the national bank notes we may consider as government cur- 
rency. Although the national bank notes form a large part of our currency, and 
have had given to them by the government a power that makes them in almost 
all our transactions equal to the greenbacks, they are inferior to the greenbacks, 
because not a legal tender. Parties selling may refuse them if they choose. 
Bank-checks, domestic bills of exchange, notes of hand, and other promises to 
pay are also a part of our currency, as well as the millions of “ wild cat money” 
that the crisis of September and October, 1873, forced into use, and which was 
accepted as there was no other medium of exchange. These should not be called 
money. They are supposed to amount to quite ninety-five per cent, of the whole 
currency. If this estimate is correct, then the “ government currency” does 
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not exceed five per cent, of the amount demanded by the trade of the country. 
The currency furnished by the government may be even less than five per cent. 
As a legal-tender currency is superior to any other and is one that the laborer 
may take with safety and hold with confidence until he is ready to use itj it 
would be best to increase this and decrease the inferior : indeed labor loses in 
every exchange it makes with any currency that is inferior to the legal-tender 
currency) as a consequence there should be enough of the latter in circulation 
to pay every day’s labor when it is due. The voluniB of the currency would 
remain the same, but we should have less of the inferior and more of the supe- 
rior currency. Those who are frightening the people with the word “ inflation 
could not object to this, because their objection is to an increase of the volume 
of the currency, and not to a change in the quality. 

People who live upon stipulated wages, who have little to do with banks or 
with borrowing or lending money, are deeply interested in the quality of the 
currency in which they are paid. It should be the best that the Government 
can afford to make, that there may be no uneasiness on the part of those who 
use it the most, and in quantity sufficient to prevent a resort by corporations to 
any issue of currency of an inferior The crisis weakened confidence) 

those who could, hoarded green-backs as they formerly hoarded gold) currency 
became scarce, and, as a necessity, corporations all over the land issued curren- 
cy to the serious loss of those they employed, us they could only exchange it 
for the necessaries of life, at from 20 to 40 per cent, advance on green-back 
prices. This Congress can and should remedy without delay. Justice demands 
it, and the less the delay the greater the economy. It cannot be postponed 
without danger. 

The greenback is our only true money, because it is a legal tender and a cur- 
rency too, national bank notes, as we have stated, not being a legal tender, 
whilst gold coin, although a legal tender, has ceased to be a part of the curren- 
cy, and is to-day practically as much a commodity as iron, coal, wheat, pork. 
Gold must be a commodity because it has an intrinsic value. No law we can 
make can change this fact. Why not strip gold of the artificial power given to 
it by law, and place it on the same footing as our other productions ? Its real value 
or usefulness would not be diminished. The notion is prevalent that money must 
be made of some material that has an intrinsic value, in which what is called wealth 
is a large ingredient, such as gold ) and that gold or silver money is the only true 
money. If money practically is rather the representative of wealth than wealth 
itself, as we believe, then this notion is erroneous. Money is the material by means 
of which we exchange wealth. We have been educated to believe that money and 
wealth are the same) they are not. True money is not wealth any more than the 
deed for a farm is the farm itself : and there is no more use in having our money 
made of gold than in having our deeds drawn upon sheets of gold. Another com- 
mon and erroneous idea is, that if we have paper money, it must have a gold basis. 
This is not only unnecessary, but impossible, and the effort to retain gold as 
money is highly destructive to the interest of industry. The material of money 
should have as nearly as possible no intrinsic value. We now have a govern- 
ment currency of about 800 millions, all paper. Suppose we could put into cir- 
culation 200 millions gold coin, — and this is the maximum we are able to issue, 
— and suppose this would enable us to withdraw an equal amount of paper, and 
to keep temporarily (and it could only be temjiorarily) the remaining portion 
of paper on a par with gold, we should still have 400 millions without a specie 
basis. We should then have ‘‘resumed)” but as half of our currency would 
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have no specie basis, how long should we continue resumptioji? With t e 
power of the gold gamblers on one side and our immense foreign debt on t e 
I ' other, not a month) and if these interests can ever decoy us into resumption, 
until we have a gold dollar in hand for every note out, we shall have a continua- 
tion of days that will make “ Black Friday” seem like sunshine. 

A “mixed currency” will not do unless we have a dollar of gold in the 
Government vaults for each paper dollar issued. This in itself would re uce 
j our currency in circulation to just the amount of gold we could contro . 

' this was 200 millions, we should then have 200 millions paper afloat and 

millions of gold in vaults, for it must not be forgotten that for every do ar o 
gold that should go into circulation, a paper dollar would have lost its securi y. 
Therefore a “mixed currency” is a delusion. 

It will be impossible to have a “specie basis,” unless we increase our coin or 
decrease our volume of currency. The “specie basis” idea is only a theory, 
has never been anything else, — is delusive and injurious in the extreme, an 

i I particularly so to those who live upon wages, as they are of all the people t oso 

^ who have lost most when a suspension of specie payments h^ taken place. 

is not likely that we can increase our gold coin above 200 millions, because e 
increased production of gold is more than counterbalanced by the increase 
demand for it in arts and manufactures. Nor can we reduce the present voumo 
\ of the currency issued by the government to a point to admit of a specie basis, 

I as it would be reducing it from 800 to 200 millions, and this would produce 

' a crisis that would blight and destroy the enterprise of the land. 

The Bank of England's dictatorship on the movement of specie as seen in 
its action towards Secretary Boutwell, will save us from a hasty resumption 
certainly. It may save us from ever resuming. We cannot borrow or buy the 
gold necessary: we can only get gold by exporting more than we import. 
Whenever this is done, Europe pays us thedifierence in our own bonds in place 
of in gold, Europe must do this. The Bank of England will force it, to 
prevent suspension at home. And as our indebtedness to Europe exc^ds 
4 . thousands of millions, and as we cannot resume until the debt is paid, we shall 
not be able to do so before public opinion will have replaced our present 
j legislators with those in favor of the New Money System. 

I The Bullionists would have gold as the basis of our currency : we would 

! have all the wealth of the country, including gold. Which will the people 

prefer? Who can doubt? 

I So far as the past is concerned, a specie basis currency is a fraud upon soci- 

; ety. Charles Sears of New Jersey, rightly names it “Bankruptcy Organized. 

We must give up the idea of having a specie basis to our money. ^ It is a 
monarchical and not a republican idea) it is an idea fostered by capital, and 
I must be repudiated by labor. It is out of the question, and undesirable. Objec- 

I tions are made to our paper money because it was a “ war measure.” So was the 

abolition of Slavery, but who would go back to such an inhuman and extravagant 
^ system. The sooner we divest ourselves of the idea that money must be made 
of gold, or any other material known as wealth, the better. A few years since 
it was supposed that personal slavery was the corner-stone of our republic) re- 
move it, and the edifice would fall, — and laws were made by those in power 
that threw our civilization in the direction of that expensive and tyrannous idea. 
The barbarism of Slavery was lopped off by the sword : let us labor that the pen 
j may destroy the barbarism of metallic thoney. Our present legislation on the 

I 

I 

I 

i 
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money question is as false and destructive to tlic laborer of to-day, as former leg- 
islation was to the slave and the nation. The old laws controlled the man, the ^ 
present ones control the results of his labor. 



It is evident that the people at large are gradually and steadily becoming sat- 
isfied with paper money, and are finding that paper money, backed by the gov- 
ernment, is suited to all the uses to which the trade of the country can put 
gold money, at least in our home transactions. Still, many people cling to the 
idea that paper money must be redeemed by gold money. We cannot see why 
it should. Why change paper money into gold money, and then gold money 
into the things we buy? Why not change the paper money itself into these 
things? Gold money is mainly good to exchange wealth. Greenbacks will do 
the work as well. The stamp of our government gives to our paper money the 
power of gold money so far as home trade is concerned. 



Those who see with satisfaction that circumstances are pushing us into a 
truer and more philosophic money system, first, by forcing us to adopt the green- 
back as a currency, so useful in times of war and still more so in times of peace; 
next, by making them, in obedience to the demands of a wise public opinion a 
legal tender, leading us inevitably to a repeal of the law that makes gold a legal 
tender, are still anxious as to how this legal tender currency shall be redeemed. 
There is nothing more simple. We are redeeming it every day in every trans- 
action we make, and thus unconsciously solving that part of the great problem. 
Tbe man who transfers a pair of boots for a greenback, redeems that greeback, 
and with a certainty that it will be redeemed of him by the man to whom he 
owes wages or of whom he buys leather, and so on in every transaction made in 
the country. And this is the only redemption, with one exception — of which 
we shall speak hereafter — to which trade and labor for their lives' sake*can give 
consent. Redemption, in the sense of substitution for gold coin, would be fool- 
ish and expensive, whilst redemption, in the sense of withdrawal or contraction, 
would be suicidal, — but in the sense of a constant exchange for our productions 
and our labor, is prosperity and life to the best interests of our country. 



In talking with some of our most enlightened business men, — men who, 
although they wield capital, are unselfish and wide in their views on this ques- 
tion, — men to whom we have been in the habit of looking as authority, — we 
find they fear that in an exclusive paper money we might get into difficulty 
because ot our exchanges with other countries. We claim that a repeal of the 
law which makes gold a legal tender, and the enacting of a law by the general 
government, which shall make a paper currency the only legal tender, would 
not, all other things being equal, in any way affect our mode of paying our for- 
eign debts, but would be a breakwater to save us from the effects of money cri- 
ses in other countries. We could settle our indebtedness as we do now, in pork, 
wheat, cotton, silver, gold coin, gold bars, petroleum, and other products; or 
postpone our debts as we do now, damaging as it is to the future, by handing 
over evidences of debt, such as government bonds, and State and railroad secu- 
rities. As other countries demand payment, and will take nothing but gold, 
we need not send them gold coin, — ^gold in bars will do as well. Our produc- 
tion of gold will be none the less when we have ceased to coin it and call it mo- 
ney. We can spare as much, indeed more, than now when we have to hoard 
some seventy millions at an annual expense of four or five millions, simply as a 
prop to our present false money system. 

Should we send them gold coin, they would do as they do now, — melt it and 
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reduce it to a commodity before they would give us credit for it. Then why 
not send it in bars, and save the coinage ? Europe never takes our gold, whether 
*in bars or coin, as money. There is, therefore, no necessity of our going to the 
expense of coinage, that is, of converting it from a commodity into money. If 
our stock of gold is exhausted, by a reduction in the price of cotton, or any 
other of the various commodities we export, the demand for gold will cease. 
Put cotton at a price lower than it will sell for in Liverpool, and you can-not 
get Europe to take our gold. Our foreign accounts are mostly equalized by 
drafts or bills of exchange on England. The bullionists who cry out for a specie 
currency, use paper, i. e. bills of exchange, for most of their transactions be- 
tween this and foreign countries, knowing that in nine cases out of ten other 
commodities than gold, such as cotton, oil and provisions, are the base. If we 
import more than we export, the premium on these goes up; if we export more 
than we import, the premium goes down. These drafts, this paper money are 
the currency between nations. You need not pay gold money here to get this 
currency, a currency which is equal to European gold money. To-day Mr. A., 
^ of this city, wanted to deliver to Mr. B., in London, two pounds English gold 
money. He went to Drexel & Co., and for eleven dollars and twenty-five cents 
in greenbacks, or government currency, received a draft on their London house 
for two pounds, gold. The question as to whether gold coin was a legal tender 
or not did not enter into the transaction. It was the price of grain, pork, cot- 
ton, petroleum, and the other products we export, including gold, that was 
considered; and that decided the price to be paid for the two pounds. It was 
the price of these in the respective markets of America and Europe that regu- 
lated the amount in greenbacks required of A. Our foreign creditors will take 
from our market that which is lower in price than in theirs, whatever that 
commodity may be. The laws of trade enforce this, and no legislation can pre- 
vent it. 

At present this “bill of exchange” money is personal, and more risky than 
government money: as a consequence, as trade is always aiming at the best se- 
curity, this money will be superceded by greenbacks. Even now, enormous as 
is our foreign debt, the money lenders of the Old World are glad to get our 
government “securities;” and to-day a 5-20 bond will as surely and quickly 
command the gold money of the London bunker as a pile of our twenty-dollar 
gold pieces; and it only needs that the money-changers of Europe shall become 
as familiar with the power of our paper legal tenders, to ensure as rapid a con- 
version into the money of Europe. They will some day be more acceptable than 
“sterling bills;” because, whilst one is only backed by the supposed wealth or 
credit of the issuer, the other will be issued on wealth deposited as security — 
and backed by the government. 

We need at home but one kind of money, and that a legal tender paper mo- 
ney, issued by the Government only. Until this point is fully gained, labor 
will be subservient to capital. 

There is one purpose for which we may need our mint a few years more, and 
that will be to coin enough gold to pay the interest on the United States gov- 
ernment bonds. To sustain our government faith as nearly as possible consi- 
dering the changes that the times demand, we must continue to bear the costs 
of coining some gold, until those who insist, upon this form of payment shall 
consent to take the equivalent in the new legal-tender, which they will soon do; 
for as the coin will not then be a legal tender, it must either be converted into 
bars, or sold for the arts and purposes of manufacture and commerce. In mo- 
1 * 
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narchical countries, — countries where the laws do not derive their power and 
authority from the people — there is a necessity that money should be made of 
a material that is recognized as wealth, and that has an intrinsic value, for 
where the government and the people are not one, the people must have some 
other security for their daily labor than that which suits the pleasure or inte- 
''ests of those who make the laws. But where government is only another term 
Ibr people, it is folly. Indeed when a people use and are dependent in their 
trade upon a legal-tender currency, created by a government of their own 
thoice, that currency is a strengthening and a cementing power to that gov- 
ernment. 

Gold money is objectionable on many accounts. It can be much more easily 
counterfeited than government paper money. It is expensive, — wearing out ra- 
pidly in use. If lost in transportation, being wealth, it is an actual and total 
loss. For a currency it is insufficient, and its supply is too irregular. The mines 
we depend upon to-day may to-morrow cease to yield, or some new discovery in 
science may more than quadruple the quantity. Law cannot control its pro- 
duct, and money should be made of such material as the law can control, be- 
cause it is a creature of law. In the interest of labor, and capital too, — for 
capital is best secured when labor has a fair share of the wealth produced, — we 
ask for but one legal-tender, one legal-tender currency, and one kind of money, 
and these centred in something similar to the present greenback. 

If security for labor demands that we shall have a government legal-tende*" 
currency, the interest of labor demands that the profit arising from furnish- , 
ing it shall go into the public treasury, — namely, enure to the people That 
it has not, will ever remain a blot upon the reputation of that party that has so 
long consented to give to a favored few the profits arising from a currency guar- 
anteed by the wealth of the whole people. The people are beginning to un- 
derstand this injustice, and will soon push from power those who sustain it. 

Money is one of the machines, some think the most important, *by which we 
produce our wealthy which in the last decade has increased more rapidly than 
in any previous one. This is not only becau.se we have had more money, but 
money better suited to the wants of trade. We should take one more step — 
not only have money in plenty, but have it furnished by the general govern- 
ment only, that the rate may be low, and that the profit of production may go 
to the government, t. e. the people. Then the balance of trade will turn in our 
favor, and then the perplexities of tariff and free trade will be solved, and with 
them will vanish many attendant corruptions and expenses. 

Nor need we be alarmed at the effect an increase of the volume «f the cur- 
rency will have upon prices, if that increase is of the superior kind. The prices 
of our products are not so much controlled by the volume of money in the na- 
tion, as by the price of money. If we should double the volume of the govern- 
mental currency, and at the same time reduce the interest on money to three 
per cent, per annum, products would fall in value. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, money as a general thing flows to those countries 
where the rate of interest is lowest. Why is this? 

Because money is so large an ingredient in creating wealth, that when it can 
be had at a low rate of interest, it makes production so cheap that it is attracted 
from all quarters, not for the sake of the interest it would yield, but because of 
the low prices at which it can buy products in these countries. 

Some of our influential journals oppose expansion because it will injure the 
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creditor class, but they advocate contraction, apparently forgetting that that 
^ might injure the debtor class. These journals go on the false assumption that 
an increase in the volume of legal tenders must advance prices. They seem 
to forget that our currency is of two kinds : a green-back and a private currency : 
that the more the people have of the superior, the less they will resort to the 
inferior, and the better able will they be to pay cash rather than buy on credit, 
which in itself would reduce prices. 

The experience of the last six or eight years proves that although the volume 
of money may change but little, prices may vary greatly. The fluctuations 
in the prices of wool, cotton, iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, grain and pork 
have been very great within the period named, sometimes much above the cost 
of production, sometimes much below, yet the volume of money has varied very 
little. Demand and supply — the quantity wanted and the quantity produced — 
were the great influencing causes of these changes, as the price as well as the 
volume of money has averaged within that period from year to year about the 
♦ same. Let the government supply our agriculturists with money at four per 
cent, per annum, taking their farms as security, and grain, pork and wool will 
fall in price because of the increased production*. Give the same facilities to 
our other industries, and the same effect will follow, because the price of money 
is so large an ingredient in the cost of production. It is so large an ingredi- 
ent in our productions, that when it can be had at two or three per cent, per 
annum, with our superior natural advantages we shall control trade the world 
over. 

Put money at two per cent, per annum, and the gold of the world will flow 
here to buy our products. This, Congress can do. The power is conferred in 
the right to “regulate the value of money." This the Bullionists should advo- 
cate, as it is the only way to resume. 

Why should not the government supply this money? Whose government is 
this? It is the people’s; it belongs to those who want money at not 
over four per cent, per annum, and to those who can have it if they will unite 
and use their power. A daily paper of this city says, “ Within the last six 
months eight millions of money have gone from New York to the West to be 
invested at ten to fifteen per cent, per annum. Remember that this money was 
not issued for the benefit of the people but for the benefit of a few. Here is a 
dead loss to the producer of from six to eleven per cent, per annum, for the 
money loaned is only credit, — the credit of those who get the interest. 

A letter from Illinois to the New York Tribune of the 13th August, 1873 
says : — ’ 

** In a former letter I mentioned the fact that in some parts of the State a large proportion of 
the farms were mortgaged to Eastern capitalists. Since that time I have obtained some more 
definite information as to the terms on which these deeds of trust are given and the money bor- 
rowed. In a certain town of not more than ten thousand or fifteen thousand people, there is an 
unpretending banking house that is engaged largely in this business of lending money for 
Eastern people. The loan department is separate from the bank proper, and is managed by one 
of the partners. If a farmer desires to borrow money on his land and goes to the bank for that 
purpose, he is referred to the loan ofiice, where he is informed that, in the first place, he will be 
required to furnish an abstract of his title. This the loan office, which has abstracts of all the 
titles in the country, will give him for the customary price — fifteen dollars. The farmer then 
agrees to pay ten per cent, interest for the money, with exchange on New York, and an addi- 
tional percentage for negotiating the loan. His property is then appraised, without improve- 
naent, and he can borrow from one-third to one-half of its appraised value. In the deed which he 
gives, he agrees to pay the interest semi-annually, to pay the taxes promptly, and sometimef 
there are even further conditions imposed, a failure to comply with any one of which results in 
a foreclosure of the mortgage. The banking house to which I referred is reported to have diH- 
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ded eighty thousand dollars, last year, as its own profits on this branch of its business alone; 
and this is in addition to the interest that was sent East to the capitalists who furnished the 
money.” 

It would be as easy, as safe, and as simple for these farms to be mortgaged to 
the government, and then the owners would save the difference. The question 
is, can this be accomplished, and how? “There is nothing a government can 
do,'^ said John Stuart Mill, “that does not look frightfully difficult until we 
consider how much more difficult things a government already does.’' 

The high price of money is one of the evils of the day. The wealth pro- 
ducers cauuot afford to pay the current or even the “legiil rates,” and compete 
with countries where interest is lower. And any system of finance is false and 
will act unequally, if it ignores the demand that labor makes for as much mo- 
ney as is needed, to pay cash for work as it is done, and to cost the employer 
not over four per cent, per annum. 

It is a question whether money should cost the people more than the cost of 
producing it. No legislation can indnce private individuals to lend money at 
a rate that labor can afford to pay. The people cannot create money, as indivi- 
duals, co-partners, corporations^ or States. It is exclusively the business of the 
General Government — that is the whole people. Anyone can make brick, mortar, 
or lumber: no one is restricted in these. Those who do not care to make 
these can supply themselves from those who do. But to whom shall we go to bor- 
row money except to the General Government, which retains the exclusive right to 
make it? And who shall have this money? Any one who can give the re- 
quired security, certainly not an exclusive few. Now, the Government makes 
the money we use, hands it to a few parties without cost, and these parties lend 
it to the people at enormous rates of interest. What else can we do but resort 
to the government, and here is seen another grand advantage of a government 
of the people. A grand co-operative machine is a good government. It is 
used to protect the weak from the strong, and may and should be used to pro- 
tect the poor from the avaricious rich. Our fathers made a Constitution, in 
which it is provided that the whole people should have the advantage of coin- 
ing money and fixing the value thereof. Our present law makers have sold this 
great right to a few, greatly to the injury of the many. One of the principles 
we contend for is admitted in the favor the government grants to the National 
Banks by lending to them the National Bank notes. 

Let this principle be applied to individuals, or partners, or corporations, on 
satisfactory security; this is all we ask, except that it be at a rate not exced- 
ing four per cent, per annum. It is only the credit of the government that is 
loaned. Banking should be as free as any other business, and not be restricted 
except as to creating currency. Let any individual or combination of indi- 
viduals do a banking business, so far as receiving deposits and loaning money 
is concerned, using the currency that the Government issues as their circula- 
tion. 

We must repeal the law which gives to the banks the profits arising from the 
currency furnished hy the government; recal the National Bank notes; return 
to the banks the bonds that belong to them; create a new legal tender 
currency, and lend this currency or money to any one who can furnish the 
proper security, charging, say, four per cent, per annum for the money; the 
securities to be the productive industries of the country^ putting real estate in 
the first class, as entitled to a loan nearest to its value, valuing it rather at 
what it produces than its market price; and government securities as the se- 
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cond. We should object to a loan being made on railway bonds, or any other 
^such evidences of debt, or representative -of wealth. Persons wishing to 
borrow on such securities could apply to banks or private lenders. The 
loans made by government must always be on a first claim on property. It is 
a question whether the government should not supply the people with a cur- 
rency on as easy terms as it does now the banks, and raise the money needed 
^ I to pay the obligations of the government by a direct tax upon the accumulated 

J wealth of the country. It will not cost the government over two per cent, to 

construct the machinery and issue the currency needed by the trade of the 
country. The other two per cent, might be collected by a direct tax, and it is 
unimportant whether the two per cent, is called interest or tax. We should thus 
approach the day when interest on money would be so insignificant as not to be 
depended on for support. Until the national and present State debts are paid, 
the interest charged by the government, or tax for issuing currency, might be 
four per cent, per annum. When they are paid, the price could be reduced to 
♦ 4 two per cent, per annum, as it is estimated that two per cent, would pay all the 

expenses attending the system, and pay the expenses of the government besides, 
so that there need be no more or very little more money raised by any other 
tax, direct or indirect, except this; which might be called a tax for supplying 
the country with currency. The public debts being paid, there would be no 
need of taxes for that purpose. Absolute free trade being inevitable because 
of our increased facility for production, the enormous expenses attendant on 
custom-houses would be saved, and government expenses could be materially 
reduced. This new legal-tender currency should be similar to our “greenbacks,” 
omitting the words “promise to pay,” and adding, is a legal tender for 
all dehts^ public and private^ in the United States of America.^^ 

•A As the greenbacks now in circulation are received by the government, let 

I them be destroyed, — new legal-tender currency to be issued in their place, and 

none issued except based upon individual wealth deposited with the govern- 
. ^ ment. If it is decided that the present green-backs are payable in gold, pay 

to those who hold them, the new green backs, and in addition the premium on 
gold. Having but one kind of paper money, the risk of imitation by 
counterfeiting would be less than with the variety we now have, or should 
have if we should ever run again into the State bank system. Take advan- 
tage of the sixty-fourth section of the National Bank Act, and repeal all 
laws inconsistent with this plan. Now, the government supplies a few of 
our citizens, those who own the banks, with a currency for the use of the 
nation at the nation's cost, on the nation's credit, without charge^ to that 

currency nearly all the powers of a legal tender ! This is the most gigantic and 
most unjust monopoly that our government ever created. It is giving to a few 
what belongs to all, and creating a power dangerous to liberty. The people can- 
not be too often reminded of the prophetic wisdom of those who framed the 
Constitution which says, in Article 1, Sec. 8: — “Congress shall have power to 
coin money, and Regulate the value thereof,” nor of the infamy of a congress 
that will suffer such a right to be absorbed by a few to the injury of the many. 
The credit mobilier swindle sinks into insignificance when compared to this 
tyrannous usurpation. 

Why confine this issue to banks, corporations, or associations? And further, 
why shall not the people at large have all the benefit of the profit arising from 
a supply of the currency? this material that is as important to trade as air to 
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the lungs ? We can see no reason, and therefore ask for a change and the repeal 
of all laws in the way of the change we propose. 

These measures labor should ask, and capital should not wait until the requcsf 
grows into a demand, but hasten to yield every point for the general good. 
Wit, ingenuity, culture, skill, are on the side of capital j numerical power, justice, 
and the public good with labor. 

We omit the words ^‘promise to pay,” in the new money or bills of credit, 
because, as we tried to explain, no interest that is not exclusive and opposed to 
the public interest, wants our paper currency paid in any other way than it is 
at present, that is by being exchanged for the materials we huy and sell) or 
converted, when the supply was too great, in a way we shall indicate. We 
need more money. If we have given the true definition aud true use of mo- 
ney, how shall we limit the amount? How shall we ascertain what is needed? 

Is there any better standard of what we ought to have than what we need? 
What other can we have? Shall Congress limit the amount as now? The ob- 
jection to this is that it must then go to a favored few, and the business in ^ 
money continue to be a monopoly. There are evils in every system ; the best 
is that one that interferes least with the law of demand and supply. We there- 
fore are satisfied that it is wisest that a law be passed by Congress by which this 
new legal-tender money shall be supplied to any one who will comply with the 
terms, one of which should be, that so long as the security is not reduced, 
and the annual tax or interest is paid punctually, the principal shall not 
be demanded during the life of the borrower. Trade always will have as much 
of a material for an exchange of commodities as it wants. This no legislation can 
prevent, but it is in the power of Congress to supply enough and of the best, for 
the general good, so as to prevent the laborer, who has no time to investigate 
values, from being paid in spurious money or in any other than government 
money. 

We are anxious that there shall be no other money than United States rather 
than State money because it is the same in all parts of the country, which State 
money never can be; that it shall be based on the individual wealth of the ^ 
Country, which is accumulated past labor; and that it shall, by being made a 
legal tender, have the credit of the Government back of it. 

A mortgage is a representative of value, A Government Bond is not. It is 
an evidence of debt, and the credit of the Government, and not personal wealth 
back of it. Neither of these are money. But upon these the gpvernment can 
issue money, and charge the applicant four per cent, for the guarantee and 
accommodation. In this way those who have wealth will pay for a currency 
that all use — and thus may capital help labor to produce more capital, creat- 
ing mutual aid and mutual dependence. Still any system is defective that bases 
the issue of money on Government or State Bonds, because they are debts — ev- 
idences ofmonej spent — and their value is not definite. Our present plans are 
only justifiable from the fact that we are patching an old system, not forming a 
new one. It would be far better to have no money in circulation but that based on . 
individual wealth, pledged to the U.S. Government. Then the security would be 
definite, and wealth, not credit only, would be the basis. The question naturally 
arises, would this flood the country with paper money ? Evidently not, if the gov- 
ernment would at the same time create bonds, for the purpose of absorbing any 
excess of paper it issued. These bonds should not be a legal tender, should have 
but a year to run, should bear a fraction less interest than the government 
charged for issuing money, say 3 65-100 per annum when four per cent, was 
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charged, and ready to hand to any one who could not use the money of the country 
U' better rate than 3 65-100 per cent; and this is the mode of redemption or 
conversion that we have referred to as the true, healthy, and practical one. 
What would be the efiFect of the adoption of these measures? A supply equal 
to the demand, a conversion whenever there was an excess, and a supply at a 
rate of interest that, whilst it would give facilities to the industrious and inge- 
nious, would drive people into learning how to earn their living. It would make 
a financial crisis impossible; for when money was needed for the “moving of 
crops,” or for any other cause, those who had the proper securities would deposit 
them or transfer them to the government, and get in return “legal tender mo- 
ney,” which would float into the general current and answer the demand, the user 
not knowing or caring to whom the government loaned the money. When it 
became too plenty, and was not worth four per cent., it wguld be invested in 
these new government 3.65 bonds. 

The credit of this plan is due to Mr. Edward Kellogg, whose work “A New 
^Monetary System” has been compiled by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg 
Putnam. 

• 

By some financial trick, or by the balance of trade being largely in our favor, 
we may resume. Gold and greenbacks vary now but a few per cent., but such 
a favorable season as we now have is only occasional and accidental. We must 
have a system that will stand a storm — all sorts of exigencies. Our present one 
will not; no former has; and if we could resume by the process of foreign balances 
being in our favor, we should surely suspend when the tide turned; as it certainly 
will, when our exports fail to be equal to our imports, and this occurs much 
oftener than the reverse. 

If we could be forced into resumption by such a cause, we should add to our 
currency two hundred millions of coin and give us a currency of nearly one 
thousand millions. Then the next swing of the pendulum, that is when the 
balance of trade was against us, we should again suspend, and this time so dis- 
astrously, as to be thrown on the verge of the repudiation of our national debt. 
To save us from this disaster we must repeal the law that makes gold a legal 
tender; must utterly destroy the monopoly of money; must fix the value of 
money by fixing the rate of interest, and have bonds and greenbacks inter- 
changeable, and the quantity must not be left to a Secretary of the Treasury, 
or to a Cabinet, or Bank Men, but to the demands of trade. 

As the price of money in commercial affairs could fluctuate very little, it 
would give stability to enterprise. Things that we eat and wear and use would 
fall in price, because of the increased production ; but the price of labor would 
not fall materially, because of the new avenues to labor that would be opened 
by the low price of money. This would add many comforts to the laborers of 
the land. This reliable, steady, sure supply of money at a low price would not 
only prevent great fluctuations in money, but in all our commodities; and the 
tendency would be downward as skill and experience came into operation, 
and rendered it possible to do the business of the country on a cash basis, thus 
saving millions that are now lost between cash and credit prices. The balance 
of trade with other countries would inevitably be in our favor; our nationa. 
bonds would gradually flow back to absorb our surplus earnings, and the ques- 
tions of free trade and tariff be solved in a way easy and desirable, and so as 
to subserve the interest of the industry of our land. We import and export too 
much. The cost of transportation is wasted. Economy demands that articles 
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should be produced as near as possible to where they are consumed. Money is a 
drug to-day, — March, 1874, — because the money dealers have absorbed the^ 
securities of the producing classes: and are gradually eating up all their earn- 
ings. Were our plan adopted a money crisis in Europe would then scarcely 
be felt here. The tendency of gold would be to our country in propor- 
tion as we produce our articles for export at constantly decreasing prices. 

This system would enable us to raise a fund from the profit arising from 
supplying the country with money, by which the national and State debts \ 
can be redeemed. We include State debts, because they are largely owing 
to the same cause as the national debt, and because the whole people are 
interested in the debt and in supplying the currency. These measures would 
also ensure elasticity to our money system, — an ingredient much desired, but 
never yet attained, — save any fhture secretary of the treasury an excuse 
for an over-issue for the relief of trade. That our plan is liable to an illegal 
or over issue we cannot deny; but all systems are liable to abuse that are in- 
vented by those who cannot see the ^‘end from the beginning.^^ As the late ^ 
issue is justified by a construction of the law, we must make the laws so plain 
that that they will not bear a double construction : and then when there is a 
violation, it will be such palpable usurpation as quickly to find its punishment. 

The great mass of the people would be immensely benefitted by the adoption of 
this new system. It would reduce the income of those who now get from six 
to twenty-four per cent, per annum. It would destroy gold gambling and 
weaken gambling in stocks, because it would tend to cultivate productive indus- 
tries. It is evident that the present system must go down, — better by mutual 
arrangement than revolution. 

Let our political economists, our patriots and statesmen give these suggestions 
their attention, asking themselves, not what is good for this or that class; not 
assuming that what is old must necessarily be best; and some plan will be 
evolved that will benefit the whole people. 

E. M. D. 

333 Walnut Street^ Philadelphia. 

Since the first edition of this article was printed we have read more than ever before on the 
currency and money questions, and are surprised to find how many of the thoughts of others 
we have unconsciously printed, thoughts and conclusions mainly arrived at through our own 
observations and reflections. 
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